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Let me begin by setting the stage for you. The mood in the room is one of 
slight nervousness, mixed with a sense of impending wonder. The performance 
begins with a video of the artist being tattooed on his backside. He then slowly 
enters the room, naked, walking down the central alley. All the while, Indian 
trance-like music plays in the background. Arriving at the foot of the elevated 
makeshift altar and throne, he kneels with his back to the audience, bending over 
to show us the real tattoo. In the background is a frozen film frame of his tattooed 
anus, rays of light emanating from it, and he bows before it in a posture of 
adoration and respect. While bent over, he proceeds to withdraw, with the help of 
a hook, a long string of white pearls from inside his body. He rises, donning 
fishnet stockings and high heels with huge black dildos affixed to them. Seated 
facing the audience, he places a golden crown in the form of sun rays on his head. 
Sterilizing his face and the equipment he will use, he inserts hooks through his 
facial skin in six areas, stretching it and tying the hooks with string to the crown. 
His eyeballs turn back in their sockets, indicating that he is in some sort of trance. 
The overall effect is eerie. He has the unmistakable look of a mask of Apollo, 
Greek god of the sun and of enlightenment. His legs in the air, he proceeds to 
sodomize himself with the dildos. The performance comes to an end shortly 
thereafter with the artist applying gold dust to his face and blowing it over his 
audience, and then bowing once again in adoration in front of the image of his 


luminous asshole before exiting. All in all, the whole thing lasted no more than 


half-an-hour. My mouth hung open for the entire time. It was, to say the least, a 
mesmerizing performance. 

The piece is called “The Solar Anus” (the title is borrowed from an early 
novel by Georges Bataille), and the performer is Ron Athey, HIV positive gay 
man, recovering addict and Pentecostal Christian, darling of the so-called modern 
primitive set, and occasional scapegoat of the Religious Right. I attended the 
show in Montréal last winter, his one and only Canadian performance. Pat Califia 
saw it in San Francisco. In her column in the May ’99 issue of OUT magazine, 
entitled “In Praise of Assholes,” she offers the following reflection on Athey’s 
performance: “I felt as if I were standing on holy ground, looking into the eye of 
Shiva, who will destroy the world and make it whole again. How many times 
have I seen amazing things out of the supposedly blind holes in my body? How 
many times have I been undone and reborn by entering another?” (p. 44) 

At first, the tableau of “The Solar Anus” may seem extreme and a tad 
pretentious. On closer look, however, one discovers that Athey is playing very 
deliberately with the margins between religious symbolism and sexual excess. 
This performance uses as its central image one of the most culturally ostracized 
parts of the human body — a part associated with dirt and pollution — and turns it 
into an object of veneration from which come beauty and pleasure. One is 
reminded of the scriptural passage where Jesus talks of “casting pearls before 
swine,” though, in this case, the pearls emerge pristine white from what is often 


perceived as a source of filth. The figure of Apollo (or Shiva) presiding over the 


ceremony, the ultimate symbol of the god who is penetrated (or rather, who 
penetrates himself), hearkens back to primitive androgynous fertility rites. The 
subtext is unquestionably homoerotic. Perhaps no other medium for sexual 
expression is as significant and problematic to gay culture as the anus. Athey 
shockingly reaffirms its preeminence as symbolic site of adoration and sexual 
exchange. Suffering religious male figures — one need only think of Saint 
Sebastian or the crucified Christ — have always had strong erotic overtones for gay 
men. Athey knows this. While we might be slightly confused or even repulsed by 
his sadomasochistic rituals, we still sit there aroused and tumescent. 

In this paper, I propose to do two things. First, I want to talk a bit about the 
religious themes reflected in Athey’s performance pieces, and the ways in which 
they touch upon elements of his own life, notably his identity as an HIV-positive 
gay man still struggling with his religious heritage. Second, as my title suggests, I 
want to explore the notion of “transgression,” in a very preliminary way of course, 
and how it can be a locus, especially for gay men, for an experience of the holy. 

It is important to understand, at the outset, that Athey’s art is marked by a 
deliberate sense of religious and physical infraction. Using his own body as a 
canvas, he explores the ever-shifting and highly unstable boundaries between 
sadomasochism and religious experience, particularly through the medium of body 
piercing and mutilation. His discursive universe makes explicit reference to 
sacred figures and Christian scriptural themes, and includes the use of such 


elements as blood, a powerful source of fear and contamination in the body of an 


HIV-positive person. There is a conscious shock value to Athey’s pieces, the 
better to unmask people’s irrational and deep-seated phobias. An especially 
significant aspect of his performance art is its liturgical quality. This art is highly 
stylized and ritualistic in both tone and texture — at once an homage to, and a 
mockery of, his fundamentalist Christian upbringing. I shall return to this theme. 

Finally, by way of introduction, let me say that Athey’s visions of sexual 
excess and religious ecstasy underscore, I believe, one of the central verities — if 
not the central one — about religion and gay culture: that meaning arises most 
eloquently through acts of transgression, whether these be sexual or religious in 
nature. Heightened and transgressive sexuality can lead to ecstatic religiosity, and 
vice versa. Gay men, by virtue of their existential marginality, therefore have at 
their disposal a “natural” discursive universe for communing with the holy — and, I 
would suggest, for staging it and unveiling it to the world. 

In a public lecture which Athey gave last year, he talked about his work in 
terms of four major themes: healing or shamanism, defiance, transformation or 
rebirth, and grieving. One notices immediately how religiously-loaded these 
words are — less obvious perhaps in the case of “defiance,” though Athey does 
equate it with “suffering.” In a wonderful phrase, he talks about his art as 
“treating horrifying things with grace.” Actually, I can’t think of a better way of 
defining religion: taking the terrifying contingency of human existence, and 
surrounding it with glimpses of the eternal. Athey’s major performance pieces 


form a trilogy. The first was called “Martyrs & Saints,” the second, “4 Scenes In 


A Harsh Life,” and the third, “Deliverance.” Again, you will pick up on the 
religious overtones. Though Athey claims to reject the spiritual dimensions of his 
work (he speaks of “desacralizing”), his actions, in this case, certainly speak 
louder than his words. There is a fundamental contradiction running through 
Athey’s art. While acknowledging that a great deal of what he does is fuelled by 
irony, he nonetheless adopts a very respectful attitude with respect to most things 
religious. This balancing act, I would argue, is what gives his work its powerful 
symbolic immediacy. 

I will let Athey speak for himself. Of “Martyrs & Saints,” performed in the 
1992-93 period, he writes: “Martyrs & Saints is a meditation that was fuelled by 
rage and grief I felt in the early ‘90s, tackling the ambiance created by the AIDS 
catastrophe, and tying it into my inheritance, a grandiose martyr complex (this was 
all my Jesus-freak family could afford to leave me with). (....) The piece unfolded 
like stations of the cross....” (Deliverance, pp. 433-34). He describes “4 Scenes In 
A Harsh Life,” from 1993-96, as follows: “....it is the classic Modern Primitive 
piece, with the right amount of scarification, piercing, and a tribal dance scene. 
(....) [had to strive to drop the judgments, and really take a look at working class 
sexism, drug addiction, suicidal depression, prophetic dream images, Pentecostal 
evangelism, leather daddy/boy role-playing, and for a finale, a non-traditional 
lesbian three-way white wedding. Ina sick way, I viewed all these states, habits 
or obsessions, as personal mantras. One’s spirit pulse. (....) I found the answer 


I’ve been looking for to explain my childhood: the arrogance of being chosen by 


God, and the pain of active self-destruction.” (Deliverance, pp. 434-35). Finally, 
of “Deliverance,” first performed in 1995, he says: “It is not my intention to find 
God through “Deliverance.” It started as both a challenge and a search for 
acceptance. And hopefully, theatrically, a chance to mature and develop. I looked 
at the origins of theatre: the Greek tragedies, and their setting. That they were 
performed as an act of pagan worship. (....) In “Deliverance,” every scene has a 
continual polarization of filth and glitz. Gorgeous movement in the dirt. Strings of 
pearls and shit. Cleansing rinses and smelly herbs. Castrated sinner and Holy 
Eunuch. Santeria Queens and Penitents.” (Deliverance, pp. 435-36). 

The first theme emerging from Athey’s work is that of “healing,” what he 
also calls shamanism. He claims to have been “trained in the gifts of the Spirit” as 
a youngster, one of which is the ability to heal physical ailments. In his pieces, he 
stages scenes of healing through the appropriation of images and moments from 
Pentecostal and fundamentalist revival meetings, transposed onto a postmodernist 
AIDS context — an attempt to effect, as it were, his own cure and that of other gay 
men. He uses the very classic homoerotic image of the martyred St. Sebastian, for 
example, or the symbols of holy oils and the mother goddess, as ports of entry into 
the spirit realm, where truly effective healing takes place. Athey refers to healing 
as “a loaded gift,” implying the dual marginality as both sinner and saint of the 
person healed. 

“Defiance,” both extreme and subtle, is the real subtext of Athey’s art. 


Whether it be the blood-letting rituals or the explicit sexual acts, or even the light 


playing around with religious icons, his inspiration remains fuelled by rage: rage 
against a fossilized Christian religiosity, and rage about how this has impacted on 
our understanding of the physical body, particularly in its sexual manifestations. 
He seeks to re-appropriate the body — its most ostracized parts above all — as loci 
of spiritual meaning. He does this via a very traditionally significant religious 
motif: that of suffering. To see suffering or penance— whether self-imposed or 
externally enforced — as a form of defiance is consistent with Christian teaching. 
Athey talks of suffering as holy, of how it also “transforms” the victim, and those 
in that person’s immediate orbit, into holy people. In one piece, he re-creates a 
castration scene, indicating how this “reinvents” the castrato as a holy person. 
Scarification or self-mutilation, in this view, is a conscious act of penance, one 
performed to render physicality more spiritual. One is immediately struck by the 
hagiographic quality of such a perspective. 

Apart from being an act of defiance, suffering leads to transformation and 
rebirth, and Athey makes it quite clear that he has used his body for this purpose 
throughout his life, whether through the agencies of religion, drugs or sex, and 
now through piercing and scarification, as well as through the AIDS virus itself. I 
really am not sure if he would make a distinction between “being filled with the 
Holy Spirit” and “being infected with the HIV virus.” Finally, his pieces deal with 
grieving; he sees them as tributes — notably “Martyrs & Saints,” whose inspiration 
came as a response to the untimely death from AIDS of artist David Wojnarowicz. 


Athey’s grief— which is certainly also self-directed — would seem to require a 


heavy Christian, or at least a loaded religious, context within which to make sense. 
His art can therefore be nothing but “a performance of the holy.” 

In some significant ways, all art is liturgical. In the case of Ron Athey’s 
work, it is willfully and categorically so. His choice of images and symbols, his 
manipulation of certain kinds of religiously-charged thematic sites, his use of 
stylized and ritualistic language and situations, and his constant references to holy 
objects and personages — all these speak to an artistic temperament caught up in a 
quest for spiritual revelation. What most characterizes liturgy, however, is its 
liminal quality: a state of transition between the here-and-now and the what-is-to- 
come, a state marked by a dangerous yet creative vulnerability. It is precisely here 
that Athey’s manipulation of his body through the experience of piercing and 
mutilation assumes its genuine religious meaning. In pushing his body to its real 
physical limits, mostly through an intimate experience of pain, Athey enters a state 
of liminal uncertainty where everything is possible, including an epiphany of the 
sacred. Suffering opens up the vistas, attuning the artist — and us through him — to 
another level of reality. We attend, not as disinterested observers, but as devotees, 
sharing his vulnerability and his openness — awaiting, with him, the movement of 
the Spirit. This is why, in part, his performances both attract and repel. We know 
that he (and we) flirt with the holy — with the ecstatic — but the implications of this 
seduction frighten us. We stand on the threshold of revelation with the artist, 
awaiting we are not quite sure what. But it surely is exciting, in every sense of 


that loaded term. 


In a remarkable essay, queer theorist Michael Warner, who was also raised 
in a Pentecostal milieu, writes the following: “....ecstatic religions can legitimate 
self-transgression, providing a meaningful framework for the sublime play of self- 
realization and self-dissolution. (....) Like all religions, Pentecostalism has a 
world-canceling moment; but its world-canceling gestures can also be a kind of 
social affirmation, in this case of a frequently despised minority. I suspect that the 
world-canceling rhetorics of queer sexuality work in a similar way. If you lick my 
nipple, the world suddenly seems comparatively insignificant. Ressentiment 
doubles your pleasure.” (Que(e)rying Religion, pp. 229-30). Let us linger on 
Warner’s nipple for a bit, which, in this context, I certainly hope is pierced. How 
is this different, if at all, from the genital mutilation and sodomizing art of a Ron 
Athey? I would think there is no difference. In both cases, we are looking at a 
moment of transgression, though one certainly more challenging to our natural 
sensitivities in the case of the latter. In my estimation, Warner has put his finger 
(or his tongue, depending on your point of view) on something significant here. It 
has to do with where ecstatic religion sits with respect to the normative and, by 
extension, where marginal sexuality also sits. 

Though I would perhaps use other body parts to dramatize my point, I like 
Warner’s image of the licked nipple as a site of defiance and subversion — as much 
as I like Athey’s mise en scéne of the golden god screwing himself. Both speak 
very powerfully and very effectively to the fine artificial line which exists between 


the transcendent religious “moment” and the equally dramatic and charged one of 


sexual transgression. I think both Athey and Warner can make these natural kinds 
of associations not only because they are former Pentecostals, but also — and 
perhaps more significantly — because they are gay men. They are marginal on two 
counts, and these dual aspects of their life experience appear to feed off each other 
and provide the source of their creative effort. In the Christianized West, we do 
not readily equate transgressive sexuality with subversive religiosity. Quite the 
opposite, in fact. For us, sex should always be sanitized — or at least, appear to be 
so — and religion should always be ethereal. Yet, both are, at heart, immensely 
dangerous, which is why normative power always tries to circumscribe them. 

It makes sense that Athey should have chosen a novel by Georges Bataille 
as the inspiration for “The Solar Anus.” One of the central themes of Bataille’s 
work, as Michel Foucault has remarked, is that of transgression, both sexual and 
religious. There is a scene in Story of the Eye — the novel in question — which 
shows this quite forcefully. The main characters of the novel, a woman and two 
men, force a young priest into a number of sexual excesses, while ejecting various 
bodily fluids into cultic vessels. The priest is eventually killed in a moment of 
orgasmic paroxysm. This theme of sexual and religious desecration is not new. 
The Marquis de Sade blazed that trail quite gloriously, never to be really outdone. 

The existential positioning of gay men is, by default and at times by choice, 
that of marginality. And marginality, by its very nature, is a transgressive 
condition — one that creates any number of interesting and exciting possibilities. | 


refer here not only to sexual possibilities, but also and perhaps more meaningfully, 


to spiritual ones. There is, I believe, a gay male way of being spiritual, two of 
whose qualities are corporeality and receptivity. The holy, for gay men, does have 
a gender, and it is masculine, and it is erect. This masculinity, I would argue, is 
the site for the gay encounter with the sacred. This is not, of course, a normative 
or ordinary sacred. Rather, it is one which calls forth risk and a de-centering of 
power, a subversion of the commonplace and the heteronormative. 

Ron Athey’s stagings of transgression balance quite beautifully the often 
conflicting forces of sex and religion. They do this through a re-appropriation of 
their symbolic power, and the process of re-appropriation, in this case, is achieved 
through the medium of the scarred and pierced body, just as it is in Christian 
theological discourse. Performing male bodies, I would suggest, are templates of 
sacred power. Performing gay male bodies are the expressions of the delicate 


vulnerability and subversiveness of this same power. 


